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making him . . . how nice it must be to look as fine as
one is inside."
After Burne-Jones came Laurence Alma Tadema, one of
England's most successful painters of the day.   He asked
Paderewski to sit for a large portrait.   These sittings seemed
symbolical of the spirit of the time and of the exalted
enthusiasm which Paderewski evoked among England's
artists and . . . women.   Beauty had in those days a very
definite meaning.   It did not stand for abstract relationship
between certain shapes and colours, or qualities of pictorial
texture that only a trained and experienced eye could
detect,   and   it   did  not  postulate   a   very   specialized
professional  knowledge.   There   may  have  been  more
social snobbery among successful artists than in more
recent years, but inverted professional snobbery was as yet
unknown.   For artists like Alma Tadema  a young and
well-proportioned woman with perfect features was beauti-
ful.   His criterion of beauty was based on the classical
standards, derived from ancient statues and antique frescoes
in the museums.   Roses were beautiful and the play of the
sunlight on them ; water, blue and clear in a marble bath,
was beautiful, and so was the graceful pose of a graceful
youth.  Art was for Alma Tadema, as for most of the English
artists, not a formula of abstraction or of creative translation,
but a life-like representation of all those things that were
considered lovely.   Even daily life, out of which such art
was to come, had to have its standards of beauty.   The
luxurious surroundings sought by so many artists were not
ends in themselves, but means of beautifying life, which
seemed essential to a painter's art.   Alma Tadema built
himself a house in St. John's Wood, in which every detail
had been carefully thought out and designed by himself.
The house had to recreate the atmosphere of ancient Rome ;
colour schemes, shapes and ornaments were designed accord-
ingly, and^itmattered little that the ladies who movedamongst
the Roman furniture wore high-heeledshoes and any number
of petticoats, instead of tunics, sandals and flowing garments.